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ABSTRACT " . , . . " - - 3 

The feasibility; of large-scale, countercyclical' 
public- job-creation was assessed. Focus* n.as on how aany job-creating 
activities could be .undertaken as well as ^he jcb*creation potentied 
and costs of these 'activities. Data^was coll€ct,e4 through field 
Ti^its aade to Washington-based federal gOvernaent and national 
organizations and to twenty-four counties, in eight of ten federal 
regions.' fhe findings include the follcwings 233 potential , , 

"job-oreati on. activities were identified in twerfty-ctoe different 
prograa areas; the largest nuaber of activities were ixt the' prograa 
areas of public works, eivironaental guality, education, social ' 
services, and criainal justice; and l'l5, a'ctivities, for which onsite 
job' aaid» cost estiaates could be generated, were estiaated capable of 
generating three aillfbn onsite jobs at a cost cf a^proxiaately 
$15,000 per job, tihis first of a three-voluae report contains 
chapter 1, which 'overviews and i^uaaarizes the entire study. ?oloae 2, 
co.Bprised o'f the^second chapter, covers the aethods and the findings 

-jfith, respect to activities, their iobrcreation potential, and related 
characteristics. The last voluae, containing the repaining six 
chapters, covers the findings regarding the priorities aaong. 
projects, indirect eaplcyaent effects, skill iabala^ces, and 
adainistrative issues;/ and sua a arizes the qverall findings, 
conclusions, and recomWendations. ) (£ti) '. ' ' 
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The work described in this report,, undertaken under t\ie terms of Contract 

Number 20-11-77-18, was a joint research effort by The Urban Institute and the 

American Institutes for Research. Although the primary responsibility, for pre* 

' , ( ' ; 

paring , this report fell, under the contractual terms, to The' Urban InsWtute, * 

the contribution of American Institutes for Research staff* was important enough 

to merit joint-authorship. 

.More specifically, Herbert Rubenstein of the American Institutes for 
Research was responsible for the work summarized in Chapters II and vfl; 
Harold Sheppard of the American Institutes for Research supervised the work 
of Rubenstein and had primary responsibility for 'the work sxmmarlzed in 
Chapter III; Melvln Jones of The Urban Institute was responsible fox the work 
in Chapter IV; Charles 0. Thorpe, Jr^ of The Urban Institute was responsible 
for the work in Chapter V.; and Chapter VI was prepared by Alan Fechter of The 
Urban Institute. As Ero;}ect Manager, Fechter alsot^was responsible for the. 
overall coordination of the effort ' and -tor the quality of the final report. 

The size of this' report required a rather unique method of, packaging. 
The eight chapters of the report are organized ^ntc^ three volximes. Volume I 
contains Chapter I, an overview; and summary o£ the entire report. Volume II 
contains Chapter^II, a l^g chapter which describes methods and detailed 
findings with respectr to activities, their job-creation potential and related ^ 
characteristics. Volume III contains ^he r^iAnder of the report, Chapters HI 
through VIII, which describe our findings with raspect to priorities among 
projects, indirect employment effects, skill imbalances, ^administrative and 
operational issues, and a concluding chapter. Chapter VIII, which summarizes 
overall findings, conclusions, and recommend a tiotis* ^ 
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are Interested »ln the more technical details of this study: 
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Employment Programs: An Application of Input-Output Models to 
Assess "Employment Effects by Skill," Working Paper 3619-3, Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Urban Institute, 1978; 

Herbert Rubenstein, 'Administrative ^nd Operational Barriers to 
Public Job Creation: Evidence Based on Field Visi£s," Working 
Paper 3619-5, Washington, D.C, The Urban Institute,"^ 1978b; and * 

XJharles 0. Thorpe,' Jr. , "Target Groups to be Served .by Puhlic ^ 
Job Creation Programs: Their Characteristics and Their Cyclical 
- ' Sensitivity," Working Paper 3619-4, Washimgton^ D.C, The Urban- 
Institute, 1978. • ^ . • , 
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instrumental in mafcLng this study possible. It is difficult to begin to 
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and representatives in the hundreds of puhlic and private orga^zatlons and 
agencies we visited who cooperated with t^s and provided us with the ^infbrmation 
that was used in this study. Our failure to do so should in no 'way be construed 
as minimizing their valuable contributions; rather, it should be construed as our 
deference to pragmatic and logistic reasons in trying to keep the Preface withiiji 
manageable proportion. . . ^ 
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Executive Summary ' ' • • ' ^ 

* * ^ . * • 

The purpose of this study was to assess the feasihility of large-scale, 

countercyclical public job-creation^ A major conceim was with the assertion 

thatr a public 'job-creation program is limiteci in its potential capacity to 

, expand by the amount of meaningfiil activity* The central^ issue examined was: 

How many activities could be undertaken? . * ^ — 

Ax;' additional concern was with the characteristics of these activities*' . 

We wanted to estimate the number of jobs that could be crea.ted and the costs 

of these activities* This information was expected to be useful in further 

studies of the relative merits of ptiblic job*-creation* activity to determine 

whether such activity was indeed **better" and therefore desirable. We also. 
* . 

examined other din^ensions of the activities—their labor-intensit;y, their' 
skLll-mix, their deg^ree of political' acceptability, etc*-— which might contri- 
bute tS a more tho(c>ugh analysis of the beujeflts and costs exp^tedJfrc^ these 
activities* 

In estimating the job-cteation potential of these activities JCsan attempt 
was made' to be more comprehensive than, past studies by considering both onsite 
and off site* job-creation* The latter is expect etf to' arisfe ^rom onsite pur- 
.^_jchases of nonlabor inputs and through second-^ound expenditures induced by- 



the onsite labor and nonlabor purchases* ' 

Consideration was also given to a partictj^ar aspect of indirect costs~the 

potential J.nf lationary pressure that could be generated as a resiit pf 'labor 

shortages tliat might emerge as a consequence of these activities* To assess 

these shortages, est^^tes of the, ^gregate mnnber of jobs created and the 

distribution of these^Jobs by skill (toajor occ,upatioh group) were compared with 

estimates of the aggregate supply .of labor available to fill tliese jobs and the 

distribution' of this supply by comparable skills* * ^ * . 

Finally, general administrative and organizational issues thattinlght pose 

significant .barriers to Implementation of* these activities were reviewed**and' 

attempts were^made to link some of these to particular types of activity* 

Info^^tion was gathered by means of field visits In Washington— with _ 

numerous federal' government officials and representatives of, over 50 natitJnal 
* ' - ' - ■* 

organizations, ranging from Goodwill Industries to the National Educatrldh 

Association—and in 24 counties located in eight of the ten federal regions^ 

In additlcfn, correspondency was ^pnducted and/or meetings were held 

with federal government officials and representatives, from a large nxnnbe^ 

of national organizations* ' 



The -meetings, both in Washington, and In the local communities, focused 
on (1) Identifying activities that tfiight provide meaningful work, (?) deter- 
mining priorities amotig these activities, and (3) identifying current or 
©q)€LCted prob4.ems in (a) implementing PJSE projects, (b) running the^ projects, 
and (c) ^basing out the projects* , ' . 

D*ta vere"also collected during these visits on the cpsts, labor intensity, 

m * 

skill-tnlx, and job- creation ^potential of the public service anc^ public works 
.activities ,4dentified as likely candidates for large-scale expansion. Seconclary 
sources, such as PSE project data simimaries, various goveroment J^eports, program 
budgets, program planning documents, and evaluations, previous studies such as 
the National Manpower S\£r^^ of the Criminal Justice System, and a number of 
surveys conducted specifically for this research project by particular national 
organisations, also provided us wlth'iiseful data* 
|Major findings are summarized below: ' 

1. The. study identified 233 potential job-creation activities in^21 dif- 
fereut program areas. This list of activities^ together with the summary of 
their characteristics contained in. this study, should provide valuable guidance 
to prime sponsors and other program administrators, charged with the responsi- 
bilitgr for developing such activities. The largest number of activities wei;e ^ 
in the foUowjl/fi^program areasi public works (37), environmental quality (31), 
, education (27), social services (27), and criminal justice (24). 

Estimates .of onsite jobs and costs could be generated for 115 activities. 
These 115 activities wefe estimated capable of generating 3 million onsite jobs 
at a budgetary cost of $4j6 billion, or .slightly more than $15,000 per onsjLte 
job. These per- job costs ranged as lew as $8,000 for cultural activities (in- 
cluding museums and public libraries)* to as hlgh^as $41,000 for public works. 
A large number of additional onsite jobs coald^^h|Eve be^ created by* the 118 
projects for which estimates could not.be generated. These estimates of poten- 
tial job-creation pre^ent^ here should, therefore, be considered quite conser- 
vative on this accotint. However, while both t^e 115 and the 233 activities 
are technically feasible, they may not be the best way to allocate scarce 
government resources. The value of ; some of these activities may not be suffl- 
cient to justify their cost^. And, for other activities, the costs of trying 
to satisfy the entire demand might prove to be prohibitive. The estimates 
presented in this sttjdy are likely to*be biased upward, and therefore to be 
liberal estimates, on these accounts. ^ * . 



2» The estimated nmaber of onsite and off site jobs that could be gener- 
ated varied according to the assumption adopted about fiscal .substitution and 
'whether the resources freed by such substitixt ion are ultimately spent. Th& 
most reasonable assumption— that, regardl,ess of wfaetiher or, not there is any 
fiscal substitution, all the fmds are eventually spent, yields an estimated ^ 
7.4 inillicm jobs. The effect of these additional jobs-^ is to lower the cost 
per 'jobs created from $15,000 (for onsite jobs) to approximately '$6,000 for — 
both onsite and off site jobs. 

Moreover, the characteristics of jobs created off site would differ norClce- 
ably from jobs created onsite. For example, while Ijow-sktll jobs would consti- 
tute over 40 pfercent of the onsite job^ they would represent onl/ 15 percent 
of the offsite jobs. Thus, one effect of offsite job-cteation would be to lower 
the percentage of jobs that could be filled by low-skill workers from over 40 
percent to only 25 percent. The actual number of, low-skill jobs capable of 
- being generated increases from 1.2 million to over 1.8 inaillion. A major con- 
clusion to be drawn from this finding is that, because- of f site em ployment 
effects of these actiylties Is substantial and because these lobs differ in 
■characteristics from onsite lobs, inferences about the average costs and 
targeting effectiveness of lob-creation programs should not be drawn from 
onsite ^ob-creation and cost data alone . 

3. It was found ^that the markets for white collar workers—both 
professional-managerial and clerical-sales~and* service workers Vere most 
likely to e3q)erience bottlenecks ev^p in a situation of rough aggregate balance. 
However, these skill-specific bottlenecks wete not considered* serious hindrances^ 
to the feasibility of implementation of these activities since they could easily 
be alleviated by drawing on additional supplies available from unemployed and 
underoaployed white collar workers who were -not members of the target group. 
A policy implication to be drawn from* this finding is that tar^ etin^ restric- 
tlona and ellgihllltv criteria ought to be flexible enough to all ow for some 
selection f^om outside the target grotips or populations of elig ibles specified 
fax the program. Such flexibility will tend to minimize potential sk ill bottle- 
neck^. 

' ' We found that' labor-intensive, low-skill .activities could serve as a 
reasonable basis for national job-creation in .a structural program. Addition^ 
labor-intensive activities could be added to meet the needs of a countercyclical 
job-creation program as the occasion warranted. 

. 4. The process, developed to identify priority areas consisted of several 
steps* First, areas identified as areas of eapcess demand by at least percent 

■ ■ ■ s ' ■ 
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- of officials and representatives were Isolated* Then, from among those areas,.. 
"» * * . - • 

the ones 'selected by at least 10 percent for increases with additional federal 

funding and the ones s^elected by a large number' of officials and representatives 

1 * 

for inciteases rather than for decreases were* isolatq^* The areas that met all 
oi these test we're defined as priority areas* . ' ? • 

area of environmental quality^met the test for all local area public 
officials and representatives contacted* The following areas met the test for 
all of^cials and representatives except elected public of ficlals-r^ousing, 
hedLth, and crimi^l justice. These areas provide roughly one-sixth to^ 
' one-fifth of ^the 3 million jobs* created by the activities identified in this 

study* * , 

5* Administrative and operational issues were examined on the basis of 
an extensive literature review and from Information acquired during the course 
of our fieldwork* The following issues were identified as potently barriers 
i:o effective Impl emeu tat ion of activities funded under a large-scale public 
'job-creation program: ^ 

* ambigucfus program goals, " ^ 

• red'tapfe, ^ 

• inadequate time for planning, 

# targeting, 

* ^ # inadequate ^resources fdr training, sxipervision; 

aiid materials, ^ ^ » • 

# pressure group problems (e*g*, unions, competition 

* in private sector), \ 

• transition requirements* , * ^ 
Each 'of» these issues can render a project (.or groups of projects) iSfeasible* * 

Two is sues-- Inadequate time for planning and inadequate resources for 
trainings etc*— "were singled out as amenable to policv action that would mlnl- 
mlze the difficulties tliey now produce * The formed can be alleviated by more 
stable funding patterns* The latter can be alleviated by liberalizing the 
current requirement that no less than 85 percent of the ftmds be spent on the . 
wage bill* While this liberalization may reiiuce th^onsite job-creation per-«> 
i. * formance of the program, it wotild Increase the range of feasible activities at^ 

/ ^ it may Improve the long-range benefits a<icruing to program participants by 

, providing them with better on-the-job training experi^ce* These Improvements 
may be purchased «at the cgst of more fiscal substitution, however, unless more 
.effective constraints are imposed on how funds will be utilized and greater^ 
effort is made to assure that maintenance-of-eff orts provisions are ho/iored* 

ERIC , ^ viii 10 
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"* •• -I. OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY. ' * ' , 

Persistent and dlstiirblngly high lev^els of unempl^Dyment e:q)erlenced^ln 
recent years have, convinced. many that monetary and fiscal policy can no ^longer 
be relied on as the, sole meanis of regulating our economic destinies*. 

. V • ' • i / 

type of thinking has its roots in a ylew of the economy t;hat suggests that 

ag^egate rates of unemployment cannot be reduced much l^elow 6 percent by 

'I 

these measxxres without Incurring lntolei;ably high rates of inflation. Such 

^a vievy consistent with a structural theory of unemployment, permits the ' 

slmultan.eous. ^Istence of excess supjMies of labor in some markets along with 

excels demands for labor in other markets*. These sectoral Imbalances ^suggest 

the need for targeted, structural interventions into labor markets-*-*e«g« , 

wage subsidies, antidiscrimination programs, investment incentives*— as a more 

appropriate way of dealing -with our existing unemployment probltos than the, 

traditional macroeconomic measures • ? ' . 

' ^ ♦ - ft 

Among these, public sector job^creatlon has played an increasingly lm« 

poxrtant role. Prior to 1971, aixch programs w^re practlcallynon-exlstent; ^ 

slnqe that time they have steadily grown so tliat^today the ptib lie. service em- • 

~- ' , , ^ ^ ^ , 

ployment program authorized under the Coioprehensive Employment, and Training 

Act (CETA) alone funds over 750 thousand jobs. ^' " 

The debjlte over whether or not to expand publJLc job-creation programs has 

been centered in part on the issue of *^make-woi:k." Ifeiny have argued- .that it - » 

^uld not be desirable tq further expand the scope of these types of programs 

^because they would qulckly^run out of meaningful activities. Jobs created by 

these activities, they argue., would be "make-work" or "leaf -raking "--demeaning , 

to thos'e employed, contrax7 to the value placed on v^rk by the- advocates of such 

job-creation programs, and not really directed toward satisfying Important social 

objectives. . ' f ' * \ 

• " • I 11 ^ . -:. . • 



Scope of *SCudy . • ^ * ^ . ^ ' 

The purpose o£ this study 'was* to ^assess the feasibility of large-scale, 
public job^creatiou*, ^Feasibility, we caution, is not synonymous with detpir- 
ability. The fojii'er addresses what could be done* The latter addresses whjit 
should be done and ioxplies an activity th&t is^, in .some sense, superior to\ 
alternative activities. To be feasible, it 'is only necessary to show, tha^ mean- 

irfgful public job-creation activities are technically po9sible* To be desirable, 

• ' / * ^. 
one .must also show that such activities are regarded as "better" iri' some sense 

than others— where, for example, "better" can be defined in efficiency terms a^s 

! * » ^ 

'creating more jobs of a given value at a given cost^ or creating a given number 

ipf jobs of a given value "at a lower cost* ^ / 

^This study is primarily interested In the issue of feasibility* Although 

it also develops Information that coi^d be relevant to tthe latter issue, no« 

ktteiq^t 'is made to identify the relevant trade-offs between this typ6 of pro- 

... f ' ^ 

gram and alternative typeg of structured programs* ' . , ' 

A major concern of this study was with the assertion that a public job-* 
creation program is limited in its potential capacity to expand by the exist- 
ing amount of meaningful public sector activity that could be undertaken* The 
.central issue examined wast How many activities could be undertaken?^ 

An additional concern was with the characteristics of these activities* , 
We wanted to estimate the number of jobs that cotild be crated and the costs 
of, these activities* This information was exp^c;^ to^be useful in fturther 
Studies of the relative merits of public job-creation activity to determine , 

• • ^ V • 

whether such activity was indeed 'fetter" and therefore desirable* We also 
examined other dimensions of the activities— their labotf- in tensity, their . 
skill-mix, their degree of political acceptability, etc*-r-which might - 



coattlbute^to ,a more\thorough aAalysis of the benefits and costs' expected -fron^ 
these activities. * " . * * ' 

; In estSnatlng the job-creation potential of these actlVities', an attemptt 

was .made to'be moce comprehensiye than past - studies." Critical factors con- 

.■.«'•. t ' , . * 

sldered in-a3s6ssiiig tfie net jpb^creation po tential -M, th.ese activities include 

how they .are to be funded; whether or not there is aiiy fiscal substi.tution or ' 

% ^ ■ ' \ iik\ 11 

.occupatiojial 'displacement, and the ecterit to which ther^flHlKiairect or 

ofef site, 'job-creatioii effects. ^ ^ * 

Public job-creation activities coijkd donoe'ivably /teault?. in m new net Job- 

•V • . ^ / V ' - T 

creation if funded by reductions in expenditures on 6ther Vublic activities or 

> - " >. / . . . . 

by incrS-ases Ip taxes. However, even under these extreme assuii?>tions, 'the 

' ■ •' ' \ ' ■ ■ 

activities funded might affect the -distribution of jobs between public- and 

• • . ' ■ ' • ' ' ^' ' m 

prlvatfrisectior activity, among income c4.a3sek^(i^e., poor vs".' nonpo or) , 'among 
skills,* or ^ong demographic groups. - We do ndt examine tbe» Implications of 
fundiiig for net job-cxeation. Instead," we assume that the activities are funded 
in a way that results "iii a net increase in total expenditure, and therefore 
results- in net ijob^creation." Clearly , -Violations gf this, assumption could - ^ * 
reduce the net job-creation potential of these activities.. Fiscal ■^\i)sti.tuticAi 
-^the use by localit^efe of federal funds to support activities that would other- 
wise h^ve been ftm^ed^. local funds— can affect both the net -jab-creation / , 
potential of -dc^ivitief and, the distribution of jobs' amotig various? groups of 
workers i In -this ^pudy we make a crude attempt to examine the inplications 

* y ^ ♦ ^ ^ # * 

of some extreme assumptions about the Impact of fiscal 'substitution. We al^o 
c€msider both onsite and,offsite job^creation. . , 

Consideration ^ Jfelso given to a particular aspect of i^irect cost^the 
. ^ ' ' ' ^ . * . ' »a .\ " - 

potential, inflationary pressure' that could be. generated as a result, of labor 

^ ' * ' * * , * * ^ 

ahWtages that might emerge as, a consequence of these activities. To assess 



the^e shortajjes, estimates ^'f tKq aggreg&te- tiumber of jobs created and the 
dlstrlHutioxi of thes/af jobs by .skill Onajor occupation group) were cqmpafild with^ 
estimates of the -aggregate supply of labor. avadlable to fill these jobs and the 
mstrllitS^b|tM this ^supply by coiroarable skills^ . / V ^ 

(eaei:al ^dministrajiiye and, organizational issues that might pose 




slgnlx^antf l^arrierd to implementation of these activities were r^iewed\and 
attempts werg^^made to link some of these ta particular types of activity. 

Pefininp fteanin^^ul Work 

% ' , * , . - ■ 

•Unforti^ateXy , the concept of meaningful work i^ not quite so absolute as 

Keats' condept of beau^ty* . Rather, like the beauty that lies in the eye of 

■ . . '\ ^ . ' ' . ■ 

the beholder^ meaningful work can imply differ^t «iM^vities to difjEerent ob- 
servers* One definition commonly used in discussions of meaningful work is: 
activity that satisfies some "unmet socidl need*" Unf oxtunaJtely , this defini- 
tion is of little value in clarifying * the concept*^ Like *faeauty and meaningful 
work, .unmet social needs can mean different things to differexit people,* 

This obscurity is further compounded when one realizes that, in principle^ 
there can be an infinite number of unmet needs that, remain to be satisfied^ 
both in the public sector and in the private sector* In practice, however, 

only some of these needs can actually be satisfied* 

» * - 

* Scarcity prevents attainment of a 'state of Nirvan^t in which all unmet 

heeds can b^ satisfied* Resources are not available in unlimited supply to 
be applied to^ satisfylt^ these needs* Consequently, -priorities must be es- 
tablished to determine exactly which unmet needs are to be satisfied* For 



1* In his memorable "Ode to a Grecian Urn", Keats d^tSicriHed the concept 
of beautsy as* follows: * ^ 

"'Beauty is truth, truth 'beauty /—that is all 

Ye know in edrth, and all ye need to know*^' * . - 



mo$t. private-sec tor goods, thesa Briorities are established through the market- 
. place b^ interaction of suppliers and demand ers and the prices that are gener- 
ated. Fxifi most pi^lic-sector goods, these, priorities are established through 
. the political process by interaction of suppliers and demanders a€d the^support 
'of the. ^eetorate and* of specl-^CinS^erest groups* 

In general, the private-sector goods and the ^public-sector goods selected 

. ' ^ - ^: ^ 

to safisiy unmet needs- can be assumed to be^ those with the highest "value" 

relative to their costs* This is the assui^tion underlying most economic 

models of consiimer and voter behavior* It is this "value"— elusive and diffi- 

cult to pin. down— that will differ among observers and will, therefore be the 

reason for .differences among observers in the priorities they set among activ- 

" 1 ' ' ■ ' ^ 



ities. 



Fa-r purposes 'of this study, it is not necessary to^ estimate %the value; 



it is only necessary to know that the selectiqh process is systematically, 
based on this value relative to the cost^ of the activity* The "marginal" ; 
activity wo^d be the next one selected— if an opportimity arose to make an 
additional selection* Such an opportunely wduld^ arise if, by provision of 
federjai funds, a public jpb-creation progispm lowered the cost of public-, 
sector activities faced l)y local 'decisionmakers* " ' * 

It is this marginal activity that is meant to be encompassed in our defi- 

V ^ ' ' . ' ■* - • 

nition of meaningfiil work. Prestn^ably, it has. value, but It is not worth the 
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1* This elusiveness is' not as troublesome for private-sector goods, 
'since market prices serve a meaningful role in establishing these priorities 
among goods' and services as to what w±li be consumed* \t is mov^ problematic , 
folt public-sector goods, where market prices tio not usually exist,. 

^ 2* Of course, these funds' are not costless* Tljey must be raised either 
through taxes, ^reduced e^gpenditure on other public-sector activity at the 
federal iCTel, or increased federal budget deficits* For the first option, 
the federal taxp^er bears the cost; for the second option, the beneficiaries 
of these other federal public-sector activities bear the cost; for the third 
optiom^^^jlfe -^ost could be an increase in .inflation,, which would be^bome 
largely bjr consumers and holders of fixed-price assets* *^ 



costs that, itgist* currently be paid, 'giyen resources currently available. By 
providing additional, resources, to lo^ajt die,cisioQS^akerB, the public job^creation 
program allowa them to reconsider* undertaking, activities which a^e marginal to 
them* ' ». * ' ' 

Estlmatiiig Onslte Job^reation . . * • 

*- ' . * • 

- ' V, ' * » * • 

Information about activities that^could provide meaningful work was gath- 
ered by means of •field visits in Washington-- •^th numerous federal government 
officials and representatives of over 50 'national organizations, ranging from 
Goodwill Industries to the National Education Associationr-and In 24 counties ^ 
located in eight of the t^n federal rdgions.* Table- 1.1 describes the 24 coun- 
ties visited.^ ' . > ' ; ; ' - * 

In each of tne sites, visited substantive discussions were held with: 
locally el^ected officials; locals county, state, and federal government 
officials and staff; members of a wide variety 6f local advisory boards 
such as the Hai^pow^r Advisory Planning pommlttee (MA^?C)'; representatives 
f.rom coTTnnunity-bas6d organizations; representatives from. minority groups; 
lab<^ leaders; business ,and*'''Chamber of Commerce representatives; and other 
local citizens either .iiivolved in the operation of local gpvemment p'ro- 
grams or knowledgeable about;^puby.c-supported services in their communities% 
Table 1*2 displays^ the' number o^ discussions .held by typo of official 
visited*'' , ' . ' ' 

In addition to -holding substantive discussions with local community 
representatives, correspondence was conducted and/or meetings were held 



*1. Originally tye had planned to visit 30 counties in the ten federal 
regions* We had to cut back on o.ur plans for budgetary/ reasons. The counties 
selected were a stratified random sample of all counties. The selection pro- 
cess Uas deisigned to insure at loast one site per federal region. Three 
counties we.re. s^lecteS p^ar region so: that there woiild be a total of ten 
large countie%, ten moderate-sized ^counties', and ten small, predominantly 
rural, counties. Por details of the sampling method, see Appendix lA* 



TABLE 1.1 . ■ 

CODNTIES VISITED IN- THE COURSE 
OF THIS STUDY 



REGION 



COUNTY 



Atl-TY iriTHIN 
COUNTY 



Region I 



Region 3 



New Haven, Connecticut ^ 
' Hamden, 'Massachusetts 
Lowell, Massachusetts - 

' . ■•■ 

Dauphin, Pennsylvania ' 
Luzerne, Pennsylvania . 
. Baltimore, l^jprylaiyJJ. 



New Haven 

Sprliigfield 

Lowell 



Hdrrisburg 

Wilkes-Barre 

Baltimore 



Refeion 4 



Region 5 



Libertjj^, Georgia^ 
Bamberg, South Carolina 
Richmond , Georgia 



' Ross, Ohio - 
Wayne, \lndiana 
Hamilton, Ohio 



Hinesville 

Bamberg 

Augusta 



Chlllicothe. 

Richmond 

Cincinnati. 



Region 6 



Harris,- Texas 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Grimes, Texas . 



Houston 
Lafayette 
Bryan City. 



Region 8 



^Eagle, Colorado 
Washington, 'Colorado 
El Paso, Color-acfo - 



Vail ' , 
Akron 

Coloifado Spring 



Region 9 



s/cramento, Calif omdLa 
Alameda, California 
Fresno, California • 



Sacramento , 
Berkel^ - 
Fresno 



Region 10 



^Klng,' Washington* 
Yakima, Washington 
Kliakitat, Washington 



* , Seattle ^ 
Yakima 
White Salmon 



TABLE 1.2 



ITOMBER OP MEETINGS HELD BY TYPE 
OF REPRESENTATIVE 



I 



^ « ; ^ Number of 
type of Representative * 1^ * Meetings Held 

Elected of f lclal3- ^»g»^ mayors, membjsrs of city , 50 

councils and community commissions; school board * ' 

members, etc# , * ' ' ^ 

Nop-»elected off lclals~ (a) thosfe without sped^c * 45 ^ ^ 

program of agency respojislbllltles, such as ci^ • . * \ 

managers and their assistants; executive staffs Iri' * * * * ' \ 

the offices of the mayor, elty cfouncil or ctiiuiiAy ^ • * 

commission; special assistant* to a goyemot' or\ ; ' 

other *jalec ted official, etq* , . ^. ' ' ; 

(b) those with program responsibility', e*g*, he^s i 125 

.(^agencl-es'for planning; housing; urban renewai^v ' " f ^ 
social services; correctioxls and other criminal \; ' ' ' V 
justice agencies; economic development programs, \ , 

etc*^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' - ' ^ 

St'aff members of ctinmminitybased organl:sations- * • ; 30 

(a) those without specific project responsibilities, *V 
such as minor it3&' group leaders; 'of fj^cials of the 
local chamber of commerce^ ^hited Way; League of 
Women. Voters; and cultirrai organizations* ^ 

(b) individuals directly responsible for delivery 70 
of servic^', e#g#, staffs in public-Supported 
community crenters; services ^of ^the elderly; 
training -^d vocational facilities; youth organi- 
zations;- Goodwill, etc* V ^ ' ' ^ 



V 



with federal goverment. officials and representatives from the national 
otganizations listed in Appetuiix IB. . ' * 

# 

The meetings, both in Washing£3i^ and in* the local communities, focused 
^ on CD identifying activitjies that might provide meaningful work; (2) .deter- ' 

mining priorities among these activities; and (3) identifying current or 
expected problems in (a) implementing PSE projects, (b) running the projects, 
and (c) phasing-out the projects*^ ^* . 

' Data were also collected during these visits oh the costs, labor intensity, 

*f , * - 

/I ^ skill-mix, and job-creation pptential of the public service and public works 

activities identified as likely candidates for large-scale expansion* Data 

*'were also collected from such secondary sources as PSE project data summaries^ ^ 

, various governmenti reports, program budgets, program planning doguments and 

evaluations J previous studies such as the National Manpower Survey of the 

Criminal Justice System, and a number of ^surveys conducted specifically for 

this research project by par^ticular national organisations* 

Onsite job-creation was estimated in two steps. First, a, list of "mar- 

-J^ ginal" activities — i.e*, s^fetivities identified as a result of these meetings 

with officials and cdmmunity and interest group representatives at the. local 

£uid the national level— wais compiled. Then, ^stlna^es of job-creation and 

costs were generated by determining the level of activity that would be required 

to completely satiate the demand for these activities, proxled by some measure 

of universe of n^d. There are two methodological issues that cause these 

estimates to be higher than might be socially desirable* First, since there 

is no consensus on what constitutes meaningful work, some of the activities 

^ identified might be questio'nable in that the value of the goods and services 

they produce may not justify" t^eir costs. Second, for a similar reason, it 

may not be desfrable to expand activities to completely satiate demand. 

; * . * ' ' 

,* . f •• 
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Estimating Total Job-^reatlon • ' ^ ' 

' • t , '\ * ^ * 

^ • Two fact&rs^aa create differenced betwe^en onskte j'ob-cr€^tion and total 

Job-creation: (1) offsit^ employment: effects, and (2) fiscal stSbstitution* 

Otfsite anpldyment effects can arise because: (a)'nonlabot purchases by* these 

activities can create employment in the industries s^Ipplying these dtj^puts and 

in indi^stries supplying the suppliers (dir^ect and ^Inditect employment jpffects) ; 

and (b) expenditures occasioned by the onsite and the,<iirect and indirect' 

employment effects can induce further, second-round emplo^eht changes (in^ 

duced employment effects). Fiscal substitution can arise if the job-creation 

funds are used to sup|>ort activities that would have been supported by local 

fujfds in the absence of the federal job-creation -program; 

'Of fsite employment* effects were estiniated from a sequential input-output 
'Simulation model 4eveloped by GoUaday and Havenian to extoine similar effects 
arising from a negative in,come tax pxfogram. Offsite emp-loyment 'effects were 
estimated by industry and then converted into an occupational distribution 
by means of 1970 Census estimates of thfe distribution of workers by occupation 
and industry. The occupational distribution vas' further transformed to^o an 
educational distribution by means of 1970 Census estimates of the distribution 
of workers by education and occupation. . 

the ef feicts of fiscal substitution are difficult to pin down without ^ 
furtjier information about how the resources freed by such substitution are 
djlSposed t)f . Since little reli^le information ?xists about''' either fiscal , 
substitution or how tht* freed resources are disposed, of, we made two 'separate 
estimates of total employment effects: one based on' an "optimistic" "assump-r 
tion— that all federal job-creation funds are ultimately spent, regardless of 
whether or not substitution takes place— and one-^ased on a- "pessimistic" 
assumption—that node of the resources freed by fiscal substitution of federal 



funds are spent* Estimates of fiscal substitution were bas^ on judgment 
because of![the unreliability of existing glob aX estimates and because of the 
(mavailability of estimates by type of activity* It was assumed that fiscal 
substitution will be higher for activities representing extensions or expaxi- 
sions of ongoing activities (as opposed to , new activities), and for ongoing 
activities .that were already large in scale prior to their extension or expan- 
sion by the new public job-creation activity*. ^ 

To Identify labor-bottlenecks, estimated of onsite and offpite job- 
creation were compared 'to estimates of labor supply, available from five 
designated target groups* The most global .target group included all observed 
unemployed workers, all hidden unemployed (i*e*, discouraged) workers, and 

underemployed workecs* ^ More narrowly defined target groups consisted of: 

2 

(a) the observed unemployed only; (b) the "long-term" unemployed; (c) the % 

^3 ^ . „ 

'*low^kill" unemployed; an4 the long-term, low-skill unemployed^ , 

Two sets of supply estimates were generated: one set, for a^jobr creation 

progfaa to alleviate structural unemployment problems (structural program) ' 

and one set for a job-creation program to deal with cyc^lical miemployment 

problems (countercyclical prograni)* Estimates of supply for the structural 

progr^ were generated for an Aggregate imemployment rate of 4#9 percent; , 

* * • ( » » V* 

estimates of supply for countercyclical program were generated for an aggi^ , 
gate unemployment rate of 8*5 percent, 3«6 percentage points abcye the rate ^ 
used 'for the structural program. ^ ' _ ' , ' 



1. Underemployed' workers t?ere. defined as employed workers ^o'were work- 
ing part-time for economic reasons* An alternative definitlonr-not used in 
this study—includes employed workers earning annual wages t&at are below some 
^^arW-^arlly-defined poverty level. , * / ' 

Long-term unemployed included workers with an avetrage duration o£ 
unemployment of more 'than '13 \^eks« 

3# Low-skill unemployed included workers with less than 12 years of 
school completed. ' • ' • 



^ ■• 21 



{. 



12 



4. 



Sltice aaost workers are unemployed or underemployed^ for only part bf a year, 
the actual sl^e of a tai^t group as measured above can seriously overstate the 
mminl numlJer of jobs reijuired to alleviate these ieiq>lqyment probleas^ We there- 
fore" expressed our stipply estimates as the axmualized full-'ttme equivalent of the 

f . Jl * 

target group population. No attempt, was made to simulate t|;ie supply of poten- 



tial , ai^^^cants fqr thelse jobs. Instead^, it was assumed that all ^Sfe^rs of 
these target groups* would opt to participate in the public job-<treation program 
and' that all non-menbers would not choose to do so# Although ti^se assun5)tions 
create offsetting biases, it i3 likely that the net effect—particularly in a 
high-w^ge prograj-^-will be to understate the tru^supply — especially of poten- 
tial applicants from those who were^ot in the labor force or who were employed 
in other jobs* s ^ . ^ 



Priorities and Administrative Issues ' * 

Priorities among program areas were established on the basis of judgments 
by publJ^ o^Rials and community 'rq)resentatives about; Ca) excess demand for 
public services, and (b) changes in"^ activities that might result from an in- 
^ crease or a decrease In' federal funding* . / 

Our analysis of organizational and* administrative issueg^was based on an 
''extensive literature review and on material gathered on our site visits — both^ 
1,11 Washington and in the field. 
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SiTtnTTtftgy of Findings . ' 

Earlier studies produced estimates of onsite job-creation potential that 
raxged between 300 thousand ^bA 5#3^*lliion, depending on the scope o% active 
ities exasriLned and the methods'^ used*^ to generate estimates* We t^ied' to be 
more comprehrasive thm these past studies^, by examining all aqtivlties at 
^1 levels bf government, by considering both oc^ite and off^ite job-creation» * 




J? 




Ijy comparliig sfcais re^xxLted by the jobs with skills available to identify 
potential sfcLll-bpttlenecks^ by eacamining possible priorities iaaong activities, 
arid by building into our estimates possible barriers to Implenentation expected 
to arise from administrative or organizational factors. 

1# The study identified 233 potential jdb-creation activities in 21 d'iffe: 

^ T 
ent program areas. This list of activities, together with the summary of thkir 

characteristics, should provide valuable guidance to prime . sponsors and other 
program administrators charged with the responsibility for developing such 
a^ivities. The largest number of -activities were In the following program 
areis: public works (37), environmental quality (31), education (?7), social 
services (27), and criminal justice (24). Estimates of bnsite jobs and costs 
coxild ie generated for 115 activities. These 115 activities were estimated ^ 
capable of generating 3 million onsite jobs at a budgetary cost of $46 billion, 
or slightly more than $15,000 per onsite job. These per-job costs ranged as 
low as $8, poo for-c^dtural acti^rities (including musetims and puIfiUc libTaries) , 
to as high as $41,000 for public works. A large number of additl,onal onsii:e 
-jobs could have been created by the 118 projects for which estimates could not 
be generated. These estli^ates of potential job-creation should, therefore, be 
considered, quite conservative on this accoimt. However, fehile both the I^IS and 
233 activities are t^hnically feasible, tiey may not be the best way to allo- 
cate ♦scarce government tesources* The value of some of these activ'itids, may 
not be ai^fficient to justify their costs. An4^for other activities, the costs 
of trying to satisfy the entire demand might prove* to be .prohibitive. The 
estates presented in this study ^^^ef^iikeXy to be biased upward, and therefore 
to be liberal ^tlmates,-^on these accounts.* 

/ The largest number of onsite jobs would be generated with the following 
activities^ . . t 



Activity Ko#i.of Jobs 

Reducing class-size In publiq schools ' -363,500 
by u3ljig more teachers 

^ rising m&re classroom-* pr teecher-aldes 238,000 

Increased igtafflng in law enforcement 16,8,000 
agencies • 

^ Using more special eduQatlon teachers ' 160,000 
for the handicapped 

Expanding pub licly-sxipported day-car^ 139,000 • 
* services j 

These five activities provide over one-third of the ^^islte jobs estimated in 

this study. Implying tihat the remaining 110 activities could each provide a 

relatively' small number of jobs* Qply 14 of the 115 activities woiild be able 

to provide more than 50,000 jobs at the natioiw£& level* 

Eleven of the 21 program areas generated activities vhlch, on average, 
could be co^^tfldered "labor-intensive" (i.e», at least 70 percent* of their total 
coses are labor costs), and eleven could be considered "low-skill" (i«a*, ^at 
least 70 percent of the onsitej Job slots can be filled by unskilled laborers 
or service workers— the lowest-paying occupation classes). About 40 percent 
of all onsite jobs~or 1.2 million jobs—can be considered low^sktll* 

2* 'Hie estimated number of onsite and off site jobs that/rould be gener-^ 
ated varied. according to the assumption adopted about, fiscal substitution and 
whether the resoxirce^^reed by such substitution are ultimately spent# . The 
"optimistic" scenario assumed that all job*-creation funds are ult±nately 
spent, regardless of whether or pot fiscal substitution occurs, and the 
"pessimistic" scenario assumed that none of the funds freed by fiscal stibsti- 
tution are spent* An^estimated 3.5 miHion jobs could be created under t/he 
pessimistic scenario and 7.4 million jobs under the optimistic scei^arlo. 
The effect qf these additional jobs is to lower the , budgetary cost per job * 



created front $15»000 (for onslte Jobs) to approximately $6»000 (under the 
bptiaistic scenario) or $12,000 (under the pessimistic scenario) for both 
onslte and off site ioha. * i ^ ^ ' " 

Moreover, the characteristics of jobs -created offslte wold dlffer'notlce^ 
ably from jobs crated onslte^ For example; while low-skill jobs would consti- 
tute over 40 percent j5f the onslte jobs, they would represent only IS percent 
of the off site jobs* Thus, one effect of off site job-creation would be to lower 
the percentage' of jobs that can be filled by low-skill workers from over 40 
percent t6 only 25 percent! The actual number of low-skill jobs capable of , 
being generated Increases from 1»2 million to, over 1*8 million (under t^ie 

optimistic scenario); it falls to slightly leds than 900 thousand under the 

* * 

pessimistic scenario ♦ A major conclusion to be drawn from this finding is 

« ' 

that, because offal te employment effects of these activities is substantial 
and because these lobs differ In cfearacteristlcs from onslte lobs. Inferences 
about the average costs and targeting effectiveness of job-creation programs 

i 

should not be drawn from onstte job-creation* and cost data onlv # It Is reason^ 
able to conclude that, ultimately, all job-creation funds will be spent (al- - 
though, in the short^run, some funds freed by fiscal substitution might not)» 
Thus, if only the 115 activities for which job-creation estimates were derived 
coiLd be Implemented, then at least 7 #4 million jobs cotild be created at an 
average budgetary co^st of roughly $6,000 per job, and at least 1«8 million' of 
these jofcs (approximately one-fourth of the tptal) could be filled by low-skill 
workers^ , - - ' '-^ * 

3* The supply of workers available varied with^the natuite of the target 
group and the nature of the program* The following mnaber of jobs would be 
required to meet the eslplrOyment needs of alternative .target groups in a struc- 

^ ^ ^ \ , , , e - t 

*.tural program: * *i ,2 
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^' * ^ ' No« Jobs Required 

Target Group ' (In millions) , 

V , All' unemployed (actual and ' ♦ - 

hidden) plus underemployed * ^ >^ ■ 

' ^1 unemployed (actual "tJnly) ^ - 2#5" ' , 

Long-term unemployed 1«2^ 

* 

, Lov-skill unemployed *" 1*0 

Low^skiH, long-term - 0»5 
* ^ , unemployed ^ 

The following number of jobs would T)e required to meet the employment needs 

of alternative target groups in the combined structural-cyclical programs 

examined in this study: ' - ^ * - " 

" ^ ' ^ ^ No. Jobs Required 

Target roup . v. (in millions) 

■* « . " ^ 

All unemployed (actual and ' " - ^ 7*1 ^ ^ 

hidden) plus underemployed, ^ • ^ 

All unqaployed (actual only) 4.6 

TSong-term unemployed 3*1 

Low-skill unemployj&d . ' 

^Low-sklll, long-term - ^ . 1.2 
' unenq)loyed ' 



4. ~. It^'was found that the markets for ^Ite collar workers— both 
professional-managerial^ and clerlcai-sales~and service workers were^most • 

■ , # ■ " ' ^> - " : - . , ' 7- ■ - 

likely to expe^ence bottlenecks even In a.^sltuakion of rough aggregate 
balance. However, these sfcLllrspeclfic bottlenecks were not considered^ . 
serious hindrances! to the feasibility of Implementation of these activities 
^Iffcfe-they could^easily be alleviate by drawing oUr ^dditiqnal 'supplies. ^ * 
mailable from unemployed and underemplojred, white collar workers who were 



4 

% -- 



not members of the target groups A policy Implication to be drawn from J 
tbfs finding Is that targeting restrictions and eligibility criteria ought to ^ 
be^ flexible; enough to allov for some selection from outalde the target groups ^ 



4 I 



* or populations' of ellglbles specified for the program* Such fle^blllty will 
■ ; ' tand to minlMze potential skltl bottlenecks ' " ^ 

>_ . .^^ found that labor-intensive, low-skill activities could serve as a rea-, \ 
sonable basis for nafional ^ob-creation in a structural program. Additional / 
labor-intensive activities could be added to meet the needs of a coxmter eye Ileal ^ 
job-creation program* as the occasion warranted.- ■ „^ 
5. -> ^Determining priorities among the progr^ areas proved to be a di*ff 1- 
, cult* task for a number of' reasons. First, the officials ancT^^resentatives 

*wfaose judgments' formed the basis for our study of priorities were not neces- 

* ' - » * 

sarlly a representative sample. Seconci,^even if they ^re, their opinions do 

\ # , not necessarily reflect , the .combined judgments of all members of *the. communis 

* - . ' * * - * 

tie^|tiey represent. Finally, there was a notable lack of consenstis, even 

after these officials and representativs were stratified by type, as to program 

* areas in which there exist excess daaands for public- services and areas in which 

^ * additional federal fimds should, be s^e^t^For these reasons, the findings on 

priority prog ram^ areas shotild be treated with caution. 

The process developed to identify priority areas consisted , of several 

steps. First, areas identified as areas of excess demand by at least 20 

percent of of ficials'and representatives were Isolated. ^Then, from among 

. those areasw ones selected for increases in ^ditional federal funding of . 

^ ' \^ ^ ^ '[ . ^ ' ^ • . . ^' ^ \ ' ' 

, , at least 10 percent and ones selected by a* large number of officials and 



1." For example, * in a program taifgeted^at^ong**term uijiemploy^td workers, 
'■C skill bottlenecks .could be alldviated by dtawing on the supply of. skill 
'* avaHabie from non-long-term-unemployed \ijorkers.* * 

* * 
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representatives for Increases rather than for decreases were Isolated. The 
areas that met all of these test wefe defined as priority areas* 

Th^.area of enyirotmental' quality me^t the test for all local area public 
officials and representatives contacted* The following areas met the test for 

all officials and representatives except elected public officials—housing, 

^ » _- - K 

h^ytl^ahd criminal justice* These areas provide roughly one-sixth to 

one-fifth of the 3 million jobs created^by the activities identified in this 



study. . " \ , 'J . 

6* Administrative and operational issues vere examined on' the basis of 
an extensive literature review and from information acquired during t^ course 
of our fieldworfe. The following issues were identified as potential barriers 
to effective Implementation of activities fxmded under a large-scale ^public 
job^creatlon program: 

• ambiguous program goals 

• red tape ^ / 

• Inadequate time far planning 
. • targeting ^ 

• Inadequate resources for tra^inlng, siipervision, 
and materials H \ / ' 

.... . 0 pressure- group problems^ (e.^., unlpfife, ^compBtitiOQ^ . 
In, private sector) 

• transition requirements • 

Each of these issues can render a project (or groups'* of proj^ects) i:jfeasible# 

Two l3s<e3~tnadequace time for planning and inadequate resources for 
training^ etc«~were singled out as amenable to doHcv action that would ^'o^** 
mize the difficulties they now; produce * The former can b^ alleviated by more 
stable funding patterns* Howler,, this improvement may be purchased at the 



cQst of more fiscal substitution unless more effective i:onstr4ints are im- 
posed on how funds will be utilized and greater effort is made to assure that 
main tenance-of-ef forts prwisions are honored. The latter can be alleviat^p by 
liberadLizing tl|^ current requiremen<^that no less than 85 percent of ,the fxmds ' 
be sp^nt on the wage bill. While this liberalization may reduce the onsite job^ 
creation performance of the prograft^ it would increase the range of feasible 
act^ities and it may Improve the long-range benefits accruing^ to program 



pacticipants by providing them with better on-ther-jdb rf:raining experience. 



APPENDIX lA. ; ^ • 

> - * ' * 

. * StTE SEL-ECTION STRATEGY FOR FIELD VISITS 
. ' ' . TO FEDERAL REGIONS , •' 

The basic puspose of this appendix is to descTibe the method used to 



i 



s^ect Iqcallt^es fdt regibnal field visits* In. order to obtain some balance 
in our sample of localities, priority was given to geographic representation, 
in ou? site-selectlo^stsrategy* TKe following regional dJjnens ions, were 
considered: ^ >^ * - 

Kind o f Region . l^umber of Areas Reason for Construction 

Censik Region 4 . Geographic 

Census Geographic Areas x , ^9, Geogrsqphic 

Economic Developn^nt ^ ' ^ 157 Labor Marlcet Condition 

Administration Districts ^ Administrative 

CETA Regions ' 10 ' Geographic Economic 



BEA Areas ^ ^173 Structure of , Labor Market 

and Community Pattern 

CETA regions were selected as the appropriate classification or stratification* 
lliese regions, with their member i^tates, are described in Table 1A#1» Within 

each region (or strata), a' "locality" ^s selected on the basia of its regional 

» ' * I t 

r^resentation , of *^ounjty„, population] size^X<>^ ^las^^ grouping)*^ 

■ Three classes of counties were" developed on* the basis of their poptxlation 

aiize* Cooties wetie' first ranked by population size and then the populatdLon 

of th^/^argest counties were sumtoed^^ntil Approximately one- third of the 

9 

national" population m& reach^; this set, 51 counties, was classified as 



^ 1# 'A locality was defined as at least 3 to 4 economically independent 
jurisdictions or .counties located within 100 miles of at 'least pne of the two 
other coimties. ^ * * ^ 
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. WSLE U*l . 
'STATES BY.CETA REGION 



Region f 

Connect' leu t 
Maine 

Massachusettis 
'New Hampahlre 



Region 11^^ 

New Jersey 
New York 



> Region III 
Delaware 

District o£ Columbi^^ 
Maryla:nd , . 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia , 
West Virginia 



' Region 



r 

Alabama 

'Florida • 
Georgia - 
Kerftucky ' 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Sooth Carolina- 
Tennessee- 



Region VI / 

Arkansas/ ^ 
Lotiisla^ 
New IfetlQO 
• OklahcMa 
Texa^ ^ 



Region VII 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 



Region VIII 

Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah ; 
Wyoming 



Region IX > 

ArlLzona 
California 
Nevada < 
Gji^ r- ■ 
Trust Territory 



Region y 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Mlchlgaxi 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 



Region X 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washiiigton 
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Class I counties. Counties that cfonstitute Class II 'were obtained by, the 
continued sumndxig of county population size until two-thirds of the national 
total poipMlation was reache4; this set, '265 counties,* was defined as Class II 
counties. The remaining third of the total U.S. population, a set of 2,876 ' 
counties, constituted Class III counties. Class I and Class II counties are 
described in Tables lA. 2. 

*The number selected from each coxmty class within a region was deter- 
mined on the basis of the .proportion of the population in the respective * 
county classe's that reside within the region. #- 



TABLE 1M2 ' * 

CIASS CLA^^^I CODNTHS 

USED IN SAMPLING PROCEDURE 



^ Class I Gountleft 



Region I 

Middlesex, Miass* 
Hartford, Coa^. 
Fairfield, Conrl. • 

Haven Conn. 
Suffolk, Mass. 
Essex, Mass. \ . \ 
Worcester, Mfss.. 

^ Region II \ 

Kings, N.Y. , j 

Queens, N.Y. ^ " ^ 
New York, N.Y. 
Bronx, N.Y. 
Nassau, N.Y. 
Suffolk, N.Y. 
Erie, N.Y. 
^sex, N.J. 
Bergen » N.J. 
Westchester, N.Y. 
Monroe, N.Y» 

Tlegion III 

Philadelphia, Pa. ^ 
^ ' Allegheny, Pa*. ' 
. ^Baltimore City, Md. 
District of Columbia 
Prince Georges, Md. 



Region -TV 

Dade, Fla. 
Shelby, ^enn. 
Jefferson, Ky^ ^ 
Jefferson, Ala. 
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Region V -^r 

Gooki 111. 

Wayne, Mich. 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
' Hennepin J Minn. * 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Oakland, Mich. 

Franklin, Ohio 
^ Marlon, Ind. . 



Region VI • 

Dallas, Tx. > 
Bexar^ Tx. 
Tarrant, Tx. 
Harris, TX. 



Region VII 

St* Louis, ^fo. 
Jackson, Mo. ^ 

Region VIII 



Region IZ 

— ' ' ' V 

Los Angeles, Calif. ' * , 

Orange, Calif.. 

San Diego, Calif. * 

Alameda, Calif . ^ 

Maricopa, Az. 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

San Bernardino, Call£j> 

Sacramento, Calif. 



Region % 
King, Wash. 
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(continued) 



Class II Counties 



Region I 

Norfolk, Mass* 
Prorvidexice, R.I. 
Hampden^ Hass* 
Bristol^ Mass. 
' Plymouth, Mass.' 
New London, 'Conn. 
Hillsborough, N.H. 
Cumberland, Ma. 
Litchfield, Conn. 
Kent^,R.I. 
Rockingham, N.5. 
Penobscot, l^. 
Hampshire, Mass. 
Middlesex, Conn. 
York, Ma. 



Region 11 ^ » 

Hudson, N.J. 
Middlesex, JI.J. 
Union, N.J. 
Camden, N.J. 
Morris, N.J. 
Burlington, N.J. 
Mercer, N.J. 
RicbsLond, N.Y. 
Albajfir, «.Y. 
Oneida, N.Y* 
Niagara, N.Y. 
Rockland, N«Y. 
Dutchess, N.Y. 
Broome, N.Y. • 
Orange, N.Y. 
Ocean, N.J. 
Somerset, N.J. 
Atlantic, N.J. 
Gloucester,' N.|7. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Rensselaer, N.Y. 
Chautauqua, N.Y., 
iferfer, H*Y* ' ^ 
Saratoga, N*Y. 
Cumberland; N.J. 
St. Lawrence,' N.Y. 



i 



Region III , 

, Montgomery, Pa. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Dela:«are, Pa. . 

^ntgomery, Md. 

Fairfax, Va# 

Bucks ^ Pa. 

Nev Castle, Del. 

Luzerne,' Pa. ' 

Norfblk City,' Va. 

Anne Arundel, Hd. 

Berks, P^ 

Chester,- Pa. 
f Erie,^ Pa. 
"'York, Pa. 
* Lehigh, Pa. 

.Richmond City, Va* 

Lackawanna, Pa. / 

.Kanati^ha, W. Va. 

Wiake, N.C. 

Dauphin, Pa. 

Northampton, Pa. 
• Washington, Pa. 

Bearer, Pa. 

Cambria, Pa. 

Arlington, \ya. 

Virginia Beach City, Va* 

Schuylkill, Pa. 

Cumberland,- Pa. 

Henrico, Va. 

Blair, Pa. 

Butler, Pa. 

Mercer, Pa. t 
Hampton City, Va. 
Harford, Md. 
Lycoming, ^a* 



V 
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Class II Counties 
(continued) 



Region IV 

Bro^rdy Fla* 
Fulton, Ga« 
Duval, Fla. 
Pinellas^ Fla*' 
Hillsborough, Fla« 
Davidson, Tenn* 
DeKalb, Ga. 
Mecklenburg, K«C« 
Orange, Fla# / 
*Palm Beach, Fla* 
Mobile, Ala. 
Guilford, N*C*^ 
Knox, Tenn/ ^ 
Hamilton, Tenn* 
Charlestons^ S*C. 
Gree^llle, S*C« 
Brevard, Fla. 
Polk, Fla. 
Fo'Tsyth, N.C. . 
Hinds ^ Miss.* 
Cumberland, H*C*^ 
Escambia, Fla* 
Cobb, Ga* , 
ChathaiQ, 6a* 
Fayette, Ky* 
Spartanburg, S*C* 
Voliisiz, Fla* 
Ifontgomery, Ala* 
tfiiscogee, Ga* ^ 
Richmond,, Ga* 
Gaston, H«C* 
Bibb, Ga* 
^rrlson. Miss* 
Durham, N*C* 
Ksnton, Ky* • - 
Sullivan, Tenn* 
Sarasota, Fla* - 
Tuscaloosa, Ala* 



Region V 

Macomb, ^ttch^" 
Montgomery, Ohio 
SimtfLt, Ohio 
Lake, Ind# 
Du Page, 111* ^ 



Region V (cont*)- 

, Luc^, Ohio 
Rmns^^ Minn* 
6enesee\ Mich* 
Kent, Mich* 

* Lake, 111* 
Stark, Ohio 
Mahoning,. Ohio 
Dane, Wis« 
St* CaUr,.Ill* 
Allen; Ind* ^ 
Ingham, Mich* 
Lorain, Ohio 
Madison, lUv 
Will, IIU . 
Winnebago, IlL* 
St*^Joseph> rnd> - 
Washtenaw, Mich* 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Waukesha, T£Ls* 
Butler, Ohio 
St* Louis, MLnn*'' 
SaginasT, Mich* 
Kalamazpo, Mich* 
Lake, Ohio 
Peoria, 111* 
Racine, WIb* 
Vand^burgh, Ind* 
Rock Island, 111. 
Berrien, Mich* 
diampaign. 111* 
Sangamon, 111* 
Brown, Wlsw 
Clark, Ohio 
Ifitskegon^ Mich* ' 
Anoka y l^nn* 
Jackson, "Mich* 
Calhotm, Mich* 
Dakota, Minn* 

Edison, Ind* 
Roc^, ?tts* 
Richland, Ohio 
Winnebago,, Wis* 
Delaware, ]^d« 
Ottawa t Mich* 
Elkhart, Ind* 
Portage, Ohio 
Greene, 'Ohio 
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Regloti VI ^ 

Orleans J La* / 
Oklahoma^ OkiM* 
Tulsa, Okla^f 
El Paso^ Tex. 
Jefferson, /La# 
Bernalillo, N. Mex* 
Travis, Tex* 
Pulaski, ;irk. 
^ast Baton Rouge, L^* 
Jefferson, Ter.' 
Ku$ces^ Tex* - 
\(^ddo^7l*a* 
Hidal|o, Tex* 
tuhbock, Tex* 
dalv/sston, Tex* 
McLennan, Tex* 
Cal,i^ieu, La* 
Cao^ron, Tex* 
Bejl, Tex* . 
tflLchita, Tex* 
Ba^ides, La* 
zfayette. La* 

li 



\ 



f5 



Region 



At 



St* Louis City, Mb* 
Douglas, Hebr« 
Sed^ck, Kdx* 
Polk, Iowa 
Johnson^ Kan* 
Wyandotte^ Kan* . 
Lancaster,' Nebr* 
Linn, Iowa ^ 
^ Sha^eBf Kan*; 
Scott, Tdwa ''T^ 
Blade Hawk, Iowa/ 



Once azi efflcent allocation of county classes by region had been obtained 
a sickle rapdpm sample was drawn within each region. for each of the respective 
county classes. The Rand Table of One Hillion. Random Numbers was use^ to 

randraily ^^^sple the counties from the approi>riate county classes* . Then, the 

♦ * - 

constraint that the three counties be located within a distance of 100 miles 

of one of the other two counties was imposed. This constraint "was imposed in 

an •effort to minimise travel cost and time within each CETA region* ' 

The primary reason for selecting these counties racSiomly was that there 
was currently no, reliable measures of the demand for public services (or 
community unmet neieds) that may be used as a basis for further stratification* 
If we had been able to obtain a. reliable measure of the ^implicit demand for 
pub^c services (or unmet needs) ^in the counties throughout the'u^S*, we would 
have, been in a position to select counties sys t ema tit^ally * 

The selection of a set of three counties depended on the following rules: 

9 if all three coun'fcies are' located within a distance of 100 > 
miles of at least one of the' other two counties^ accept the 
sample^ 

• if two of the three counti^js are within a distance' of 100 
miles of the other then those, two counties will be retained 
and the third county selected^will be excluded from the 
sample and a subsequent county will be randomly (or non- 

' randomly) Selected sequentially ^'until the a priori distance 
criteria is satisfied; ^ 1 

- ■ 

# if not one of the counties lie within a distance of 100 
^ miles of at least one o^the other , two counties, reject 

' - ^1 the three counties, i^etur^ them to their udiverse ancl 

proceed to select counties randomly until the distance 

constraint is satisfied. - - ' 

■% 

Once^the distance contraint had been satisfi^, ^an additional criteria 
was also checked; the requirement that the three counties or jurisdictions 
be eqonomically independ^t. The deciding factor that was used for deter-* 
mini^ whether one county was economically independ^t of another was that 



the two cooties had to be separate BEA areas or at least In different sub** 
areas of the maioi: BEA. areas; 

r - . , - . ' - 

The restilts of tills selection strategy produced the following percentage 
distxlhution on the population within the CETA region by County Classes: 



C E T A REGION 



[ County . 
1 Class 


\ (zy 1 
1 1 I 


(%) 1 
2 1 


(%) 

3' 


1 (X) 
1 4 


1 (Z) 1 

1 5 1 


1 

(Z) 1 
6 1 


(Z) 

7 


i (Z) 1 
8 1 


(Z) 

9' 


IJZ) 1 
1 10 1 y. 


1 I 


1 49 1 


58 1 


25 


1 J.0 


1 35 1 
L 1 


23 1 


14 


' 0 1 


* 

67 


1 ' J- 
1 19 f 


1 _ II 


1 35 1 


32 1 


43 


1 33 


t * ' 

1 6 1 


28 i 


27 


39 1 

1 4 1 


24 


i 42 1 


1 III - 


I' 16 1 




32 


I' 57 


1 59 1 


49 1 


59 


61 1 

1 ) i 


9 


1' 39, 1 



The allocation o£ sample' sites by region that resulted was: 



CETA REGION 



I 

[ 'County 
Class 




4 I 5 



6 



7 



I ■ 
I I 
\ 
I 

I II 

I " 
I . 

I III 



2 

1. 
0 



I Total J 3 



0 I -^1 

I 

' I 

110. 

I T 

I 

2 \- 2 



1- 

1 

1 



3 I 3 



. J 
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'A list of the randomly' selected cotmtAes .by CETA regions areSsfabwn in 
Tabll| 1A*3, along ^vitb their ccirrasponding cTounty class, BEA area, SHSA^^ 1£ 
any, ^nd the name aity^city within the county with a population of at leas^t 
25^dtl0 Inhabitants. ' - . ' ^ ' , 



» 4 



- e 



3a_ 



.0 



^: ' " ./ 30 ^ - . 

- TABLE ' 

LIST OF RMDOMLt mEpTED COOlfTIES ifCBE 
VISITED TO SOLICIT INFORMATIOil OF ' 
THE JiEti&m> FOR PUBLIC SERVICES. . 



A 



Regioh 
Region^ 



County 



Kev Haven, Conn* 
Fairfield,. Conn^ 
Providence, R.I*' 



Class "BEA Area 



Region 2 Erie, New York 

Monroe, New York 
Oneida, New York 



Region 3 ^^^^t^hin, Pa« 
Luzerne, Pa» 
Baltimore, Md 



Region 4 



Region 5 



Region 6 



Region 7 



Region 8 



Region 9 



Liberty, Ga# 
Bamberg r S^C- 
Ricisnond, 6a • 

Ross, Ohio 
Wayne, Ind. 
HamlltotI, Ohio^ 

Harris, Tex# 
Lafayette, La* 

Grimes, Tex* 

'J ^ 

-.r 

Dallas', Idwa 
Gage, Nebra* 
Ddtiglad, Nebra* ' 

Eagle, Colo. /# 
Washington, Colo. 
El Paso, Colo. 

Saeramentc^ Calif. 
Alameda, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 



Region 10 King, Washington 
Yakima, Wash. 
• KLiakitat, Wash. 







I 


. 5 


1 - „ 




II 


4 3ub 9 ^' 


I' 


8 sub 1 


I 


7 sub 1 


II' 


7'sub».3 






II ' 


15 sub 1 


^ II 


14 sub 1 


I 


' l9"sub 1 ■ 


. Ill * 


30 


III 


29 


II 


29 sub 1 

* 


III ' 


60 sub 3' 


III 


57 


I 


58 


X 


-125 sub 2 


II * 


124 sub 2 


•III 


115 sub 2 


III' 


' 93 


lit 

i 


95 


II" ■' 


94 Ub 1 - 


lii. 


.132 


III 


•> 131 sub 4 


II 


130 






I 


145 sub 


. i^ 


147 sub 7 


.=11 


143 sub 4 


I 


135 sub i 


II 


136 . 


III 


137 sub 4 



Constitues : 
or is part' 
""of an-SMSA? 



YES. 

YES 

YES 

YES 
•YES ■ 
YES ■ 

yes' 

YES 
YES 

NO 
NO 
YES 

NO 

NO' 
YES 

YES 

YES. 

NO 

NO 

YES" 

NO 
NO 
YES 

YES 
YES 
YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 



.A City Withl»_ 
County • 



New Haven ' 
Bridgeport . 
Providence 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Rome 

Hafrisburg * * 
. Wiles-Barre . 
Baltimore 

flinesviiie - 
Bamberg 
< Augusta ' ; 

\ 

ChilliifOthe . 
*■ Richmond 
Cincinnati 

^ Houston 
Lafayette 
Bryan City" 

-Omaha.. " - 

Vail 
A^ron 

Colorado Springs 

Sacramento - 
Berkeley 
• Fresno . 

Seattle 
Yakima 



■ ^ APPENDIX IB 

NASHINGION-BASED^ AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS CONTACIED 



GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
Actloc 

Jf fice of Evaluation - , \ 

n<S* D'epartmeint of Agriculture 




1 



U#S# Cooperative Extension Service* ^ 
Farmers Home Administration 
, National Forest Service 

Community Services Administration 

\ 

Office of Policy, Planning, and Evaluation^ 

* Office of Energy ; 

A 

D^par^ment of Qommerce 

*t Economic Development Administra^tion 
Whit-e House Conference on Balanced National Growth. 

•Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ^ , 

/ ^ . . ^ 

Office of the Assi^antHSecretary for Planning ^gfi, Evaluation 
O-f fice of the Assistant Secretary for 'Health 
Office of Child JSevelcpment 

Center for Qisease Control . * 

Delivery of Services Team-*^ational Health Insurance 
Medicaid Bureau-H)ivision of Analysis and Evaluation 
Administration on Aging , ' . 

President's* Commission on Employment of the Handicapped 

Architectural \Barriers Com&liance Board 

Office of the Assistant Segf^^^^ 'for Education 

• National ^institute for Kental Health Project Share 

Department of Hotislng and Urban Development 

Office of Policy Development and Research. 
Offite of Evaluation, Community Planning 
opiM^ Lead Based Paint Studies . \ 

Department of - the Interior \ 

Office qf Program Development and Budget 
Bureau ot the Mines . ^ ' * . ' 

' tI»S» Geological Survdy ' 
s National* Park Service • %^ * 
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APPEHDIJf IB " ' , , * 
(continued) ^ ' , 



EEDERAL GOVEmiENT AGENCIES (continued) ^ 



Departmeixt' of Justice^ 



Office of Policy and fanning \ 

Lav Enforcement Assistahce Adoini'stration 



Bureau of Irmnigration and Naturalisation 
. 'Bureau of the Prisons 

Department of Labor — . 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy,- Evaluation 



Research ^ 
Employment and Training Administra^^n 
Employment Standards Adminis tratilP 
.Office of Youth Programs 



Department of Transportation % 

Federal Railroad Administf^atlOQ 

Amtrak 

ConRail 

Ep:vironmental Protection Agency 

Office of <^deral Activities . 
Solid Waste Division 

Nationa[l Academy of Sciences . 

Assembly for Behavioral and Social Sciences 
Office of Management and Budget 

Division, o£ HousJ,ng, Veterans, and Labor 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Alexander Graham Bejl Association for the Dea^ 
American Correctional Associatip'n 



American Association of ^&xs§^mls 

American Federation of'State, County, and Municipal Employees 

• " ' ' ■ - ' " :' 

Aoe'rican Foundation for' the Blind 



- . - \ V ^ APPENDIX IB 

5 (continued) 



ifATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (continued) 
American Xiibrary Association 
. Aanerlcan Pub lid Health Association 
American Pub 11^ Works Association 
Association of Mental Health Administrators 
Association of Rehabilitation Facilities 
Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America . 
Boy^s Clubs of America' , ^ 

Common Cause 

Cotmmity Arts Councils of America 
Council of Great City Schools 
.Day Care and Child Development Council of America 
Drug Abuse Council , 
Girl's Clubs of America 
Girl Scotits of 'America 
Goodwill Indsutries of America, Inc. 
The Institute for the Study of 'Drug Misuse 
Junior Achievement of America^ Inc# 
League of Women Voters 
National- Association for the Deaf 
National Associat^lon o^Home Builders 
National Association for Mental Health 
- , National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
National Center for a Barrier Free Environment 



\ 



A 
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. . ' % ♦ AP;PENDiX.IB , -.^ 
. *•> -(continued) 

SATIOHAL ORGAHiamoKS (continued) : 

Nationals C^amittee for Prevent^tP^ Child »Ab'u^e 
National* Correction Recreation Association 
^ . llational. Council of ^domnninity Mental Health Centers 
: ^ KationaT Council on Citizeij|' Participation 

National Council for Homemaker-Home Health Aids Services 
National .Endovment ^or the 
National Education Association^ ^ 
The Natibna League of Cities ) ' * 

National Planning .Association - 
The National 0rban:-League ' • 

: ' ^ 

National Wildlife Fotindation 



North AltericaI^>Cent^r-for Adaption 
New England 'Foundation for the IS^rts . 
Opportunities. Industrialization Centers 
Sierra cfub • • .* ' ' 

■ . ■ — ■ ■ ' ' 

United Way of America . / 
U.S. Chamber o'f Goim^rce 
,U»S. qpnfwej^e' of Mayors 
^\ • Yotmg Men's, Chris'tian^Ass^^at ion 

Young Wouien's Chlistian Association "X 
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